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ABSTRACT 
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and staff in these schools were black. For comparison, two white 
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observation. In all, more than 306 classroom observations were 
made— 242 in black classrooms and 64 in white — each observational 
period being approximately ninety minutes. There were 180 home visits 
of 28 families. Supplementary data include interviews with teachers, 
principals, staff personnel, superintendents, and members of the 
school board; observations of teachers 1 meeting and parent teacher 
association meetings; informal conversations with teachers, 
principals, and children; and, materials such as report cards, 
classroom work, displays, office memos, children's drawings, public 
reports on the school system, and the like. By documenting the 
processes by which educational failure is assured for many children, 
it is hoped that points of possible change will be suggested to 
reduce the casualties, [This document is marginally legible when 
reproduced, due to the quality of print of the original. 1 
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Section 1 : Summary 




THE STATURAL 'HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE BLACK CHILD IH THE CITY 



Some children succeed in black ghetto schools and. many children 
fall. This research reports on both the successes and the failures, 
detailing the school and home experiences of black kindergartens first 
and second grade children, We have learned something about the lives 
of these children— about their teachers, their classrooms , their class- 
mates, their schools, and their homes— which helps to explain the 
many failures and the few successes. 

During the course of this research it became clear that the 
schools can only be understood as a direct reflection of the social, 
economic and political realities of American society. Basic changes 
in the schools will be impossible without ramifying changes in the 
larger system. However, there is room for maneuver. Even within the 
present system, it is possible to make the schools more flexible and 
less damaging. By documenting the processes by which educational 
failure is assured for many\ children we hope to detail points of 
possible change that will reduce the casualties. 

Collection of data 

A team of researchers observed the homes and classrooms of 
selected children over a three year period in four schools in a mid- 
western city in the United States. All of the children, teachers and 
staff in these schools were black. For comparison, two white middle- 
class ! * s ub urban schools and one white ‘working— class' 7 urban school 
were also studied. While various methods were used throughout the 
research, they were largely supplements to the primary method of 
systematic non-participant observation. In all, more than 306 class- 
room observations were made— -^42 in black classrooms and 64 in white— 
each observational period being approximately one and one— half hours . 
There were 180 home visits of 28 families . Supplementary data; include 
interviews with teachers, principals, staff personnel, superintendents 
and members of the school boards observations of teachers 1 meetings 
and PTA meetings, informal conversations 1 with teachers and principals 
and children^ and materials ^uch as report cards, classroom work, 
displays, office memos, children 9 s drawings, public reports on the 
school system, etc, . ' ’ 

Findings • ' " ;i ’- 

- . 1 ^ — — * -= , r . ... . * .. 

' An ideo logy of failure permeated the school system we studied. 
The personnel believed that no matter how well the students were taught 
many were potential failures. As a consequence, and in contrast to 



the suburban "middle-class" white schools, where teachers assumed that 
all the children would "make it", the teachers in the ghetto schools 
judged the potential success or failure of their students very early 
in the kindergarten year. Children selected as "doing well' 5 and as 
potential successes were cleaner, wore better clothes, came from 
families economically ’better off”, were more frequently girls, and 
showed, according to the teachers, the ability and x-jiliingness to 
follow directions and greater verbal skills than those selected as 
’'doing poorly". Verbal skills were critical, especially the ability 
of the child to 'code-switch" between Black American English and 
Standard American English, 

The teachers selections were not made on the basis of formal 
testing. We believe that the teachers based their decisions on a 
number of behavioral traits which they assumed to be predictive of 
"success", mile we are not able to precisely identify all of these 
traits they appear to fall into three categories. (1) those indicating 
that the child, according to the teacher, is "teachable" or can learn, 
such as verbal skills and following directions, (2) those indicating 
that the child can adapt to bureaucratic school norms, such as being 
quiet, disciplined, neat, and orderly} and (3) those indicating that 
the child might achieve middle class goals, particularly those related 
to upward mobility, such as being from economically "better" homes, 
being submissive and polite, and being able to defer gratifications. 

All of the teachers’ developed some form of "track" system on 
the basis of their choices , Once a child was labeled by the teacher 
as belonging in a "low" or "high" group he tended to stay there, not 
only throughout the school year but in at least one case through 
kindergarten, first and second grade. The teacher interacted not ^ 
only much more frequently with students in "high" than in the "low 
groups but differentially — giving more supportive behavior to the 
"high" groups and more control behavior to the "low". In almost all 
the classrooms observed, the teachers made the lessons revolve around 
a very few students, concentrating largely on students who could give the 
correct answers. 

Students labeled as doing poorly tended to withdraw to the 
periphery of class activities and often suffered ridicule and belittle— 
ment not only from the teachers but from their classmates, particularly 
from those in the "high" group. They tended to "tune out" a great 
deal of the time mid learned ace hours of unending boredom. 

Sullen actinia* passive or dls interested they did worse and 

worse as the months progressed. Some, it is true, had ftm with each 
ather in the back of the room or on the edge of the class when 
gathering together for group activities. But for most self doubt 
and low self esteem made them fearful to put forth the increasingly 
difficult effort to catch up. It is then that the teacher often 
interpreted their behavior according to the initial definition: 

"it just appears that some can do it tod some cannot," 

Once defined as doing poorly, a child received less attention 
and affection from the teacher, participated less in class activities, 
and subsequently failed to live up to the academic standard of the 
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class. The poor record and teacher gossip proceeded him Into the next 
class and the next. The labels persisted because they became more and 
more real. The child believed than and teachers believed them. 

Failure for many becomes a certainty and the child Is less and less 
responsive to school as the years go by, eventually becoming peripheral 
to the school scene entirely. Given this process, it is our belief 
that many children do not "drop out" of schools they are pushed out ; 
The failure of the ghetto schools is, in part, a clear example of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The ghetto schools we observed were highfHauthoritarian and 
bureaucratic. The emphasis In the schools and in the classroom was 
above all on order, on predictability, on quiet, on following orders, 
on discipline and control. The teachers defined the ideal learning 
situation as a quiet, orderly classroom, where no one speaks without 
permission and interaction is only between teacher and pupil. The 
"good" class had children who had learned to sit quietly at their 
desks, who raised their hands before talking, who waited for the bell, 
who could stand In line with their partners, and who could repress 
expressions of anger, frustration, shame or exuberance. The teacher 
who ran a "taut ship" was respected by both colleagues and the princi- 
pal and indeed, givehthe fact that good teaching is so difficult to 
evaluate, a teacher seemed to be often judged more in the role of a 
policeman than by any other standard. Discipline was often enforced 
by some form of physical punishment. While disruptive behavior, as 
defined by the teacher, did occur the dominant characteristic of the 
classrooms was overt docility. 

Another pervasive set of beliefs in these schools Is related 
to upward mobility. The teachers and staff believed in and tried to 
pass on to the children something very close to the following; that 
upward mobility or entry into mainstream America was a good thing to 
strive for, that it was possible In this society, and that the rewards 
were largely material— money, a "nice home", living In a "nice" neigh- 
borhood, and other life styles. These "middle-class" beliefs were 
directly expressed by the teachers, reflected in display materials, 
in reading materials. In classroom discussions, and in the songs that 
were learned and sung. All of the teachers and children were black; 
almost all of the materials were white. "Blackness" was rarely dis- 
played and almost never discussed. 

The ideology of failure, the track systems, the very clear 
operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy, the authoritarian, bureau- 
cratic, and white "middle-class" orientations of the black ghetto 
schools mtpT studied all contributed to the failure of many of the 
children. There were, however, two specific factors that played a 
role for some children— the use of Black American Engl I sh and 
language socialization or "language diet," 

Our preliminary studies indicated, as have others, that Black 
American English has a distinct structure and grammar. Both black 
children and black teachers frequently used Black American English, 
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although the use among the teacnt, .idea t -- , lfc 

academic, casual contexts. Many of the children had difficulty 
learning Standard American English, or textbook language, ■ and the 
ability^© "code-switch" between Black American and Standard Amcric 
English was Bore characteristic of children placed in groups 

than in ''low," The teachers had some difficulty helping 
nake the tradition to Standard American EngUsh and in cone case^ 

separating the behavior of the brack eh ai cf-inrtlv e grammar 

black child. The fe^affiars' rarely' recognised '"the^dlsttoctiva |^ck 

of Blade American English and had a strong prejudice against BiacK 
American English speakers. 



More importantly, our studies, again preliminary, suggest 
that many black children are socialized into the use of language and 
other skills somewhat differently than many "middle-class" white 
children. Many black children tend to interact verbally more with 
siblings and peers than with adults: they tend to be listeners rather 

than participants in adult interaction. While . children are privy to 
the continual exchange of information between adults concerning prob- 
lems , aspirations , and often 'feelings and comments about the child 
himself, knowledge, skills and techniques of adapting tended to be 
discovered and passed down more through siblings and peers than through 
adults. The child learns from adults through exposure rather than 
through direct and elaborate explanations , * • 



The schools, however, tend to be modeled after the more 
"middle-Glass" language .acquisition., .patterns in which the parent often 
assumes the role of the "teacher" and is concerned with "explaining 
things to the child. The teachers as well as the parent "lectures’ 
and asks children direct questions and gives direct explanations. 

Tills, we would hold, makes it- easier for white "middle-class children 
to adapt to the American school system since it is a direct continua-s 
tlon of prior learning experiences! for many bl-ack children it repre- 
sents an interruption of prior socialization patterns. .Thus , one 
important problem which confronts black children is a common ica t ion 
problem, not j us t a language problem *-—a problem in which not only the 
structure of language but the use of language is unfamiliar . 



Recommendations 

We offer the following recommendations with the insistence 

that the v^fttrar’irfohXeti^ * 

cannot be solved until the problems of race , -of -economic : and political 
inequities, of run— away technology, and over— bureaucratization are 
solved. Nevertheless, we can reduce the number of failures, we can 

temper the damage to self-esteem,_and we can make the schools less 

miserable places for five, six and seven year old children to spend 
their days. 

1. Children will fail in school as long as the schools expect 
them to fail. It is imperative that the vicious self-fulfilling 
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prophecy be stopped and the pervasive ideology of failure be changed, 

A massive educational program directed toward school personnel and 
teachers which clearly demonstrates those specific conditions , among 
them the expectation of success , that assure the same proportion of 
success or failure among black children as anyone else might temper 
the ideology of failure. This could involve a highly publicized and 
widely distributed brochure outlining some of the factors that make a 
difference in the success and failure of black children, as well as 
a series of demonstration projects utilizing a wide variety of situa- 
tions, teaching and learning methods, and curriculum devices, 

2, We would suggest that teachers (both black and white) of 
black children receive instruction in the grammar and semantics of 
Black American English and that a handbook be written describing black 
grammar and its functional equivalents in Standard American English, 
This would, among other things, assist the teacher in helping the child 
make the transition to Standard American English. We would also recom- 
mend the increased use of aural instructional modes (conversation, 
tape, audio-visual teaching) and encourage free expression in the 
child's own narrative syntax and thus capitalize on the rich aural 
tradition among blacks , We strongly recoumend the use of narrative 
folk reading materials. It is important that the educational system 
accept the existence of both grammars while concentrating on helping 
the child master the language of the "majority,” 

3, Those who design curricula should attend more closely to 
the different patterns of language socialization or "language diet" 
many black children bring with them to the classroom. We recommend 
the use of older children teaching younger children, more co-operative 
learning or group teaching rather than only the traditional drill and 
recitation techniques, and the utilization of various types of "para- 
prof essionals" in the classroom on a volunteer or part time basis, in 
regard to the latter we strongly urge the use of black (or white) men, 

4, Our most basic recommendation is that the schools be 
modeled after the new English primary schools and become more "open" 
or '"informal". We assume that children not only want to learn and 
will learn and that learning is likely to be most effective if it 
grows out of what interests the learner, rather than what interests 
the teacher. Although such reform necessitates a vast rehaullng of 
our educational system, there are limited changes that can be initiated 
in schools, almost immediately. These ' include the following 2 

a. Give the teachers more autonomy in their classrooms : 
teachers should be free to try a variety of educational materials and 
methods. If some methods don't work, the teacher should be allowed 
to try others. If some educational materials don't work, the teacher 
should be allowed to try others. Given this freedom, the teacher 
should then be hired and promoted and fired on how well they 
teach*— not on how well they discipline, not on how well they attend 
to bureaucratic details (which should in any event be taken care of 
by clerks), and not on how many years of schooling they have completed. 



b . Place less emphasis on discipline and control and more 
emphasis on providing children with a much greater variety of activities 
and curricula ; it is not unreasonable to assume that discipline is 
less of a problem when children are actively engaged in educational 
activities of Intrinsic interest and conversely that discipline may be 

a problem when children are bored and glued to their seats. Much of 
the teacher’s energy is now directed toward discipline and control. 

If this considerable energy were focused on developing and guiding 
the children through a broader spectrum of learning materials the 
difficulties created by the "disrupter”, the "trouble maker", the 
"non-participant", the "withdrawn" and other assorted "problem" 
children would be diminished, 

c , Give more individual attention to children and their dif- 
fering rates and patterns of learning * this means , in part , that 
teachers must learn and be free to use a much greater variety of skills , 
Such skills must include teaching children the teacher regards as 
"unteachable". Many of the children we observed were not learning 
because no effort was made to teach them and, indeed, there were few 
attempts to even look for a way to teach them. 

This means , that many kinds of activities will be going in the 
classroom at the same time. This would be possible, even in large 
classrooms, if these activities were of interest to the children and 
would be especially possible if the teacher had the aid of older chil- 
dren and the help of paraprof essionals , 

d, 5, Open-up" the classroom * tear down some walls, combine 
some classes, allow access to libraries and other facilities, paint 
the rooms in bright colors, allow more freedom of movement, tolerate 
noise, and above all, take the school out of the classroom and into 
the community . Many urban schools have the city as their one advan- 
tages frequent exploration of the varieties of institutions and 
businesses that are close at hand are "learning" experiences In their 
own right and can easily be related to more formal classroom activities , 

e. Capitalize on blackness ; the same old white "middle-class" 
"Dick and Jane" variety of books, classroom discussions and display 
materials were pervasive in the all black schools we studied. It does 
not seem particularly innovative to suggest that the black "world" be 
reflected in the books the children read, the songs they sing, the 
things they look at, and in the topic they talk about. There should 

be no fear of materials related to black history, black consciousness, , • 
white and black racism, social classes, or to any of the things that 
are an intimate part of ghetto black children’s lives. 

The black teachers cannot help but be one model of "being 
black" to the black child. We would urge black teachers to be partic- 
ularly alert to, and aware of, the possibilities of their own class 
biases and racial prejudices. Not without appreciating their own 
struggles, we would hope they might be more sensitive, more accepting, 
and especially more loving of the children. It was black teachers, 



not white, who helped perpetuate the self-fulfilling prophecy of 
failure we observed, Beleagured now, as all teachers ere, in the cur- 
rent game of "get the teaeher, ,, it is not easy to suggest: to black 
teachers that they may be faulted, in part, for the terrible failures 
of tfie ghetto schools. Granted the oppressive and authoritarian bu- 
reaucracies of the schools , granted the slim autonomy c F the teachers, 
and granted the lack of support from the home, there is still no good 
reason why many children should be early programmed for certain failure 
by their teachers. 
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Introduction and Research Design 




The following report is based on a three year study of black 
kindergarten, first and second grade children in a mldwestern city in 
the United States. A team of researchers observed the homes and class- 
rooms of children in four schools in the city and, for comparison , 
two white "middle- class” suburban schools, and one white "working- 
class" urban school, A critical aspect of the research is the nature 
of the differences between children termed "High" achievers and those 
termed "Low" achievers by their teachers. 

The initial purpose of this project was 

to study the learning experiences of selected children in 
home, school and peer cultures over a three year period, 
starting in kindergarten and going through the first 
grade. The objective Is to concentrate on the experiences 
of particular children, to elucidate their lives, to account 
for their particular success or failure in school. We want 
to know why particular ghetto children succeed or fail in. 
school. It is clear , , , that the poor are not a homogeneous 
population, and that therefore neither can they be homogeneous 
in success or failure nor in the factors that play upon them 
and determine whether the children shall succeed or fail. 

Research centered upon the problems of man in urban environ- 
ments have long extolled education as the promising road out of the 
ghetto mid into mainstream America. As this research has developed, 
and as statistics continue to indicate that youth are not accepting 
educa**-*** Ca® indicated by high rates of illiteracy, failure* «*nd 
large numbers of drop-outs) and are choosing other ™*nes and life 
styles besides those of white working and middle class America, two 
major perspectives on the problem have emerged. 

One perspective might be called, after Kenneth Clark. f, the 
cult of cultural deprivation,"^ nils perspective, until recently the 
most dominant, tends to locate "the problem in the child himself and 
asks how the child can be changed to fit the school's definition of 



Ijules Henry, "Proposal for Research Submitted to the U, S, 
Commissioner of Education for Support Through Authorization of the 
Bureau of Eteseareh," April, 1966, p. 1, 

^Kenneth B, Clark, Dark Ghetto , Harper and Row, 1965, p« 129ff . 
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achievement , instead of asking how the school must change to serve 
the child, "3 It focuses on the characteristics of ghetto children--the 
background, preparation, attitudes, and cognitive abilities they bring 
to school. The most general assumption is that cognitive growth, 
perceptual ability and linguistic skills have been hampered in a cul- 
turally deprived environment of ghetto homes and neighborhood. 

More recently a somewhat different perspective has emerged. 

This focus, while not denying the impact of some extra-school factors, 
shifts to the schools themselves. Emphasis here is placed on the 
lack of adaptability and flexibility in the organizational structure 
of the ghetto schools, on the attitudes of the teachers, and the 
notion that the school must be held accountable for the failure to 
educate ghetto children. Pearl notes for example that "It is important 
to examine the attributes of schooling which could conceivably be 
driving youth out of educatlon, ,, And again, others have noted that 
it seems reasonable to assume that the failures of many ghetto children 
are the result of their teachers f attitudes and behavior toward them , 
Hentoff shares this perspective with some vigor t 

There is very little hope [of "saving” ghetto children in 
school] unless the ghetto comm\mities themselves through- 
out the country demand that the schools be made more account- 
able to them. That if teachers and principals fail to 
educate, they be removed. That the weight of the blame 
be taken off the kids and placed where it belongs— on the 
schools, 5 (Underlining added) 

The focus of this report Is also on the schools. We will, as 
others have been, be highly critical of the schools and their staffs, 
particularly of the authoritarian bureaucratic structure. But, as we 
* hope to make clear, we insist the schools can only be understood as 
a direct reflection of the social, economic and political realities 
of American society. What, for example, would be the economic conse- 
quences if the "lower class" schools were, indeed, successful and 
turned out the same proportion of well trained college-bound young 
people that come from more "middle class" schools rather than janitors. 



3 Vera P, John, "The Intellectual Development of Slum Children: 
Some Prel imi nary Findings," American Journal of Orthops ychiatry. ,XXXIII 
(1363), and Martin Deutsch, 'The Role of Social Class in Language 
Development and Cognition," prepared for the Institute for Develop 
mental Studies, Department of Psychiatry, New York Medical College, 
(April 1964), 

^Arthur Pearl, "Schools Versus Kids,” pp. 161-173, in Irwin 
Deutscher and Elizabeth J, Thompson (Ids.), Among the People: 
Encounters with the Poor , Basic Books, Inc,, (1968), p, 162. 

%at Hentoff, "The T^stery That' Isn't: How Do You Get Those 

Slum Savages to Learn?" Evergreen , XIII (May 1968), p, 41, 



pump jockeys, waiters, domestic workers, and welfare recipients. 

The now popular game of "get the schools”, and the even more popular 
one of ”get the teacher" does little more than add another set of 
scapegoats to account for the continuing inequities in the American 

stratification system. 

But even as we came to believe in the course of this research 
that basic changes in the schools will be extraordinarily difficult 
without ramifying changes in the larger society, we also came to 
believe that there is room for manuever. Even within the present 
system, it is possible to make the schools more flexible and less 
damaging. In documenting the process-day by day, month by 
year by year— by which educational failure is assured for many chi 1 
dren we hope to be able to detail, in concrete terms, points of 
possible change that will reduce the casualties. 



The Research Design 

Various research methods were used throughout the lifetime of 
the project, but largely as supplements to the primary metho ° m , 
"natu alistic observation". How this method was actually implemented 
is detailed below. It is important, however, to note here the more 
general conception of this method so that the findings may be more 
adequately evaluated, 

Professor Jules Henry, the initial principal investigator of 
the project, designed the research along the lines he had formerly 
utilized in his studies of families, schools and homes ^^aged 
This work is best documented in his Culture Against Man. It involves 
a highly personalized conception of research, one in t which the in 
vestigator spends a great deal of time observing sublet s in their 
"natural habitat" without participating in ongoinr activities. 
Professor Henry’s use of the method of 'naturalistic observation 
or non-participant observation in this project involved sending 
researchers into classrooms and homes with instructions o ° ® 
and note as much as possible about the situation but, f p de ^^ d 
below, with some focus on aspects of the situation that pr ° fes ®°* 
Henry thought critical, for example, interaction between the chil 
and the teacher. He believed, also, in working very cloajkl y w 
the researchers— constantly reviewing their protocols and discussing 
their reactions , feelings, perceptions and intuitions. 

This method, as used by Henry, departs sharply from thermo re 
traditional methods of collecting data.^ It .does not^involve the 
development of specific hypotheses — although instructions to 
researchers as to "what to look for" surely suggest there were 
implicit hypotheses-or the collection of structured ^atotes 
these hypotheses. Rather, its claim to scientific validity depends 



^Random House, (1963). 
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on the collection of great quantities of data by well trained and 
sensitive observers and the subsequent Interpretation of these data 
by, in Professor Henry’s case, of a scholar with great insight and 
the ability to manage masses of qualitative data. 

The latter point is critical. This method, as it was person- 
alised by Henry depends heavily on the interpretive abilities of one 
person. In the case at hand it means that it is very likely that 
this report is not one that Professor Henry would have written. 

Rather it represents a compromise between the direction of the re- 
search begun by Professor Henry and the subsequent interests and 
skills of the staff that took over during his illness and subsequent 
death. The debt of this report to Professor Henry is no where more 
keenly felt than in our certainty that there were more things to be 
seen than we saw and that, with his skills. Professor Henry would 
have seen these things. 

As initially designed by Professor Henry, It was intended that 
the study would develop in several phases i Phase 1, Step Is observa- 
tion of Negro kindergartens; Phase 1, Step 2% selection of particular 
children for observation; Phase 1, Step 3y concentration of observa- 
tion, in kindergarten, of selected children; Phase 1, Step 4; obser- 
vation of the children in their homes j and in Phase 1, Step 5, 
observation in the peer group. In Phase 2, to begin in the second 
year, the same children were to be observed in the same situations, 
in the first grade. Phase 3 was to be a study of the ’’school cul- 
ture”. 

In a very general sense, the project followed this three year 
model. As is often the case, however, different foci than had been 
anticipated emerged out of the ongoing research itself. Thus, for 
example, the felt need for comparative data led to some observations 
of suburban "middle-class" schools and to one "working-class" school. 
Some emphasis was also placed on a general study of the structure, 
philosophy and problems of the school system. Further, several 
linguistic sub-studies were initiated including the use of Black 
American English in classroom teaching and research on lexical dif- 
ferentiation between kindergarten children and 6% and 8th graders. 



School Observations 

The bulk of the data eollec. ad by the project staff is from 
four different schools in one scho * district in a midwestern city 
school system. These four schools, attended entirely by black chil- 
dren, were, after considerable consultation, assigned to the project 
by the Director of Instruction in the city school system. There is 
no evidence that these schools were in any way atypical of black 
schools in the school system, except, according to the Director of 
Instruction, they were "less studied than others". We noted, however, 
that many of the teachers preferred a position in one of these schools 
to an assignment further "dowitown" in housing project schools. As 
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noted, additional data were gathered in two upper "middle-class" 
suburban elementary schools and one working-class urban scho .. 

Researchers observed a kindergarten class in their assigned^ 

schools twice a week during the first several m ° nth ® ®^arch-' 

ing. Each class visit was one and one-half hours. Althou 0 
ers noted as much as possible about the class during these sessions, 
the primary focus was teacher-child interaction. Stress was Placed 

on noting verbatim, using handwritten notation, eve^ stat^^ _* 
both the teacher and the child— especially the teacher s instructions 
for a lesson, how the boys and girls responded to such directions, 
and how the teacher reacted to the responses. The t searchers noted 
correct and incorrect student responses and tney were 
by the teacher. In reporting teacher actions, soecrcners pal- 
attention to the teacher's mobility. facia* gas cures and tone of voice 
in an effort to describe the context of classroom relationships and 
to uncover "double messages" from the teacher-where apeechand acti n 
differ in meaning. It was assumed that the taacuer s acti_ y 

carried negative or positive valence for the child and that it was 
possible to code and count such actions. 

Researchers were instructed to nets the overall beh^ior of 
the class at lesst or re every fifteen minutes during e . _ 

period. They took en overall scan, recording such things as noise 

level, attentiveness, mood of students, etc. 

Although the main emphasis was teacher-child interchanges, 
researchers also noted conversations between boys and gir^._y 
obtained permission from the teacher to move about the room freely, 
makinR it possible to sit very close to the children-even occasion- 
ally on the floor with them. The researcher moved around freely only, 
with the consent of the teacher and exercised discretion in no^ 
interrupting any lessons. They were as unobtrusive a V ■ ;•> 

observing but not taking part in any classroom activity. U-M" 
interchanges between the researcher and children were avoid.d^much 
as possible in the classroom. All of the researchers reported to the 

effect that the children very quickly _ treated them a „^e of their 
furniture" although the teachers remained more or less ewareoft 
presence. It cannot be assumed the classroom was ever completely 
"natural’* In our presence but because the children were unaware o 
our aims they acted normally thus forcing the teacher to behave in 
ways . 



Two kinds of interviews were conducted with the teachers--a 
formal interview with predesigned questions and numerous informal 
conversations about the progress of the children, ^philosophy of _ 

teaching, school activities, etc. These conversations were, as often 
as not ^initiated by the teacher. The researchers also visited almost 

all of the teachers at their homes. 

Early in the kindergarten school year teachers were asked to 
four children — two (a boy and girl) whom they would predict 
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as potentially successful in school and two (a boy and a girl) whom 
they saw as potentially poor achievers. The choice and the criteria 
for the choice was left enti ,wly to the teacher. The ghetto teachers 
had no difficulty making these choices. Talbert, one of the research 
assistants, notes that in one suburban f, middle-ciass n school the 
teacher said it was not possible to make such choices, insisting that 
all of the children would succeed. (She finally settled on a random 
selection of four children) , In subsequent observations , the re- 
searchers focused on these children more intensely although the more 
general teacher-pupil interaction remained primary. Any particular 
observations of any particular children were always placed In the 
classroom context. 

While the researchers were in the school and school area, they 
noted various display materials, arrangement of offices, condition 
of the school (glass in the school yard, broken windows, etc,), 
activities going on in the school building, the school yard, and the 
surrounding neighborhood, ' 

In late November and early December, 1967, with the inception 
of home visits, classroom observations were reduced In number but not 
in duration — observations in assigned classrooms were undertaken once 
a week for the remainder of the school year, for the same one and 
one-half hour time period. In the two subsequent years the duration 
and frequency of classroom observation varied, depending on the 
problem aid focus of the individual researcher. 

In all, more than 306 classroom observations were made— 242 in 
black classrooms and 64 in white Two hundred and nine observations 
were made in 7 kindergartens, 86 in 7 first grade classrooms, and 
23 in 1 second grade classroom. 



Home Observations 

Researchers visited the homes of the four children that had 
been selected as doing well or doing poorly. They told the families 
that they were In the schools that their child attended, knew the 
child’s teacher, were interested in how boys and girls learn in school, 
and that they would like to talk to them about school and their chil- 
dren. It was made clear to the parents that refusal or consent to 
the interview would not influence the teacher’s treatment or attitudes 
toward the child. They also emphasised that they were not "inspect 
tors," that they would not reveal information to the schools, and 
they were in no position to ‘'help" the child in school. Nevertheless 
it is possible that some of the parents thought the visits would In 
some way help their children or, being unclear of the role of the 




*Additional observations were made in a ghetto Head Start 
Program arid in 2 summer school classrooms between kindergarten and 
first grade. 
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whl^ r » h ^i Wer ? af n aid n0t t0 C 0 °P erat ®* In any event, only one 
white middle-class family refused to be interviewed. 

ma ?° ne ViS±tS Wer ® made of 28 lilies. The number 

d duration of visits varied, largely because of the difficulties 

n locating some of the families and in setting up observation periods 
around the parents working schedules. P 

During the first visit, the researchers all had similar 
general questions to ask the parents in conversational fora, having 

e^±d^i? Sly ^ oramltted them to memory. I n subsequent visits, no formal 

f ° r C ° nVersation were set out - While the main focus of 
observations was on parent-child interaction, home observations 

included every thing the researcher could remember from the time of 

tion^f 1 ^ 1 Unt aJ‘ I* 1 ® t r me ° f hi ® ^ e P arture — ranging from a descrip- 

occurrtne in C thfh n a < nal S hborhood > a chronicle of activities 
tht L 1 \ h ° m ? durin 8 the visit, and such things as trips to 

the neighborhood market Mid automobile rides with* the children. 

tivelv info^° m f ’ reSe f rchGrs dres8ed casually , ware rela- 

after u* did n0t tak ® any notes - seen as possible 

h f'Z t3i * th ® researcher dictated an account of the observa- 
tions. (The researchers did take notes on the specific formal cues- 

neeatlvPl 2 rf 1 lf h ® 'u** 1 *" that thls would not upset the parents or 
negatively influence his role as an observer.) 

Supplementary Data 

At different times during the life time of the project inter- 
views were carried out with other classroom teachers, principals, 
staff personnel such as librarians, special teachers and counselors 

S u me admlnistr ative officers including the district super- 
intendent, the superintendent and several members of the school 

k° ard * Re8earehera also observed and recorded teachers ' meetings 
and PTA meetings. Over the three years, some 75 interviews with 

ii^a” “? other j scho ° 1 Personnel were recorded, along with some 
11 PTA meetings and 11 teacher meetings, 

. More informal observations were also recorded from conversation 
H 4 ia teae ? erS prlnclpa:Ls in the lounge or in the halls, with 
th ® hal1 and on the playground, and on field trips, 

raom m^^ S ? UrCe a ° f ?*** lncludm ra P° rt cards, samples of class- 
room materials and assignments, office memos to the teachers, and 

of “e r “xLs dr ^; asm P ? ri0dlCally * diaeraM 0f 3eatln ® «rar.gema nts 



Recording and Coding 

a soon as possible following each observational period or 
interview researchers dictated, using tape recorders, the protocols 
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from their handwritten notes or, in the ease of home visits, from 
memory. These were subsequently transcribed and checked by the re- 
searchers, (In one school, some material was taped,) 

A ntnnber of different coding schemes were used during the 
course of the research including that found in "A Cross-Cultural 
Outline of Education." 7 As the research progressed, however, dif- 
ferent substantive interests of the staff eventually led to different 
modes of analyses with the result that no one particular scheme of 
coding was applied across the data. 



Protection of Subjects 

All school personnel involved in the research were fully 
informed of the nature of the project and guaranteed anonymity. No 
classrooms were observed without the cooperation of the principal 
and the teacher. 

No classroom materials such as children’s homsjork or tests, 
were taken without the teacher’s consent. Both the teachers and 
the principals, as well as the assistant superintendent, had the 
last word in deciding which materials would be used. If they were 
hesitant to furnish materials requested, no pressure was placed upon 
them to change their minds. 

Although real names, except for teachers and principals, were 
employed in typed protocols, code names for all subjects were used 
in all published and unpublished papers. Code names were also used 
for schools, streets, and all locations in which research was under- 
taken. Protocols were kept in a locked file with access only to the 
project staff, 

A clear and honest representation of the project’s purposes 
was made to each of the families observed, although they were not 
told why their children had been chosen. None of the activities 
taking place in the homes of children were related to school per- 
sonnel. ... , ... , .. ... , V 

Limitations to the Research , . , , 

The limitation to this type of research, with its emphasis on 
"naturalistic" or systematic non— participant observation, are well 
known. There is the very human problem of selective perception, and 
more generally the distortion of the observation and interpretations 
to fit preconceived Ideas. Further, while observations were extensive, 
they were made periodically— possibly "missing" important behavior 

r 



^ Jules Henry, n A Cross-Cultural Outline of Education." Current 
Anthropology , (July 1960), pp. 267-305. 



^nd patterns of activity. In addition, while similar studies mlpht 
be done, replication of this research is impossible— time, people, 
and places will have changed. 

Less recognized are the distortions of class and race impingin 
upon the observations. Many, though certainly not all, of the ehll- 
he families observed were both black and poor. The re- 

. . '* and 2 black and 9 white, were "middle-class" 

by virtue of both education and occupation. We have been alert to 
the biases, prejudices, and stereotypes that will Inevitably Intrude 
in such situations but have no means of knowing how well they have 
been controlled. 



- . . °? e crlti cal problem was the .view the black families may have 

had pf the researchers. Were they perceived as just one more repre- 
sentative of the repressive" system? Were they afraid that the 
researchers might have something to do with cutting off relief, or 

0 fcJ br ^ tl8lTlS d0im the wrath of the school on their child, or of neg- 
atively evaluating some family activity? There Is little doubt that 
{£5 °f the f ^ amllies were highly suspicious of the researchers and 
protected themselves in various ways such as agreeing with every 
statement, never volunteering information, pretending lack of under- 
s_anding, or praising, feeding and joking with the researcher. Some 
f the children, following their mother’s cues, may also have been 
on guard against the researcher’s intrusions. 

One of the staff has become convinced that some blacks may use 
a number of adaptive strategies that hide their real beliefs and 
attitudes in the presence of researchers. She says; 

By way of concrete Illustration it might be asked whether 
the majority of descriptions of black parents and children 
are not more than descriptions of their adaptation to the 
presence of a white "middle-class" professional, a con- 



descending interviewer , or an unenlightened "do-gooder, 



ff 



One can ask what in a black child’s past experience with 
members of the white majority class would motivate him to 
vulnerability and expression of his Inner feelings ; Why 
should a black mother, already experienced with the welfare 
otfica and the police department have any trust in a 
searcher who visits once or twice a week with the promise 
of alleviation of educational problems? The answer Is of 
course that there is little reason for trust or sharing of 
confidences and there is a great likelihood of the obtain- 
ing of information which only selves to support the already 
existing stereotypes of the ghetto family,^ 



5 Carol Talbert, "A S 
M (1970) mimeo. 
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She further notes t 



No one should ass true for a moment that black persons are 
naive concerning their position in society nor the moti- 
vation of most researchers. Furthermore, they are quite 
adept at playing games w^Lth the researcher and managing 
to hide their attitudes , 11 

We are not unmindful of this problem particularly as it im- 
pinges on home observations. It may be of somewhat less concern ir 
classroom observations partly because of the age and sophistication of 
the children and partly because the number and frequency of observa- 
tions in each classroom are such as to give some assurances we were 
recording it "like it really is." 



-■ Ibid . 
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Section 3 % Findings and Analysis 



CHAPTER I 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN GHETTO SCHOOLS 



The central focus of this research has been on the experiences 
of a number of children in ghetto schools* "to elucidate their lives, 
to account for their particular success or failure in school." We do 
not, of course, have the whole story. But we believe we have a great 
deal of it. To anticipate, the findings as related to school experi- 
ences , are as follows : 

1. An ideology of failure permeated the school system we 
studied. The personnel believed that no matter how well the students 
were taught, a relatively high proportion were potential failures. 

2. Teachers judged the potential success or failure of their 
students very early in the kindergarten year, 

3, Children selected as "doing well" or as "potential succes- 
ses" tended to be cleaner and better dressed, come from economically 
"better" homes, be girls, showed ability and willingness to follow 
directions, and had greater verbal skills, particularly the ability to 
"code-switch" between Black American English and Standard American 
English, than children defined as "doing poorly" or as "potential 
failures." 

4, The teachers 1 choices were not made on the basis of formal 
testing. We believe that the teachers based their decisions on a 
mmiber of behavioral traits which they assumed to be predictive of 
"success." We are not able to precisely identify all these traits. 

They appear, however, to fall into three categories i (!) those indi- 
cating that the child is "teachable" or can learn, such as following 
directions and verbal skills, (2) those indicating that the child can 
adapt to bureaucratic school norms, such as being quiet, disciplined, 
neat and orderly, and (3) those indicating that the child might achieve 
"middle- class" goals, particularly those related to upward mobility, 
such as being from economically "better" homes , being submissive and 
polite, and being able to defer gratifications, 

5. The teachers developed some form of "track"system on the 
basis of their choices. 

6, Once a child was labeled by the teacher as belonging in 
a "low" or "high" group he tended to stay there, not only throughout 
the school year but in at least one case in our study, through kinder- 
garten, first and second grade. 
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7. In general, the teacher Interacted net only much more 
frequently with students In the "high" than with students In the "low" 
groups but differentially— giving more supportive behavior to the 
"high** groups and more control oriented behavior to the "low," 



The Ideology of Failure 



The school board, superintendents, principals, teachers and 
staff personnel In the school system we observed believed that some 
few of the students would "make it" and many would not. They believed 
that a relatively high proportion of their students were "slow 
learners" — that no matter how well they were taught they were poten- 
tial failures. It was simply expected that many would fail and drop 
out. 



The obvious sources of this belief were the hard facts— few 
did make it and many did not. Since it had always, gone on in the past 
it was expected to happen In the future. But the belief was supported 
by other factors. There was the image of life in the ghetto— of 
"cultural deprivation," inadequate background, attitudes, and cognitive 
abilities— that was supposed to assure failure for many • There was , 
too, as documented elsewhere, the racism of the black personnel in 
the black schools. 1 And, of course, the belief was further reinforced 
by the comparative impoverishment of the ghetto schools. Large classes, 
inadequate facilities, and the relative lack of resource personnel 
suggest the completely rational position that even if the success and 
failure syndrome were not so entrenched it would "make sense" to con- 
centrate on potentially successful students and put little investment 
in poor risk children. This is the "under" side of the belief that 
it was "right" to concentrate on only the most capable. For the 
others, slum life makes them impossible not only to teach but even to 
discipline. The belief so permeated the school system that it was 
explicitly conveyed in the teacher f s colleges, was passed on from 
principals to teachers, and from experienced teachers to new teachers. 



One principle reported, for example, when asked what he thought 
would become of the children* 



Well, moiy of these children will go on. Host will finish 
elementary school and most of them I believe will start in 
high school. Some will drop out though. A few of them will 
finish high school and start college, I am trying to say 
that I don’t think that the school is going to make that 
much difference. If it does, you won’t really be able to 
say. 1 feel some will be successful, but most will be at 



^ee especially Gerald E. Levy, Ghetto School , Pegasus, (1970). 
^Personal communication from Carol Talbert, 
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